Leading Question: 

Who, today is driving the political news agenda. 

Me Nair suggests: 

’The media ...should be viewed as important political actors in themselves. p47 

In effect the power of the media to readjust what politicians wish to say, and the liberties that they 
allow themselves in editorials and criticism , make them a power to be reckoned with. 

= influence of the political environment. 

"The relationship between the media and political process is a dialectical one. ,f (47) 

*** 

Institutional and organisational Frameworks in which the main mass media in Britain are organised. 
Then follows an analysis of the media production process (journalism) 


THE MEDIA ENVIRONMENT 


Edmund Burke as having described the embryonic media of the late 18th C as the "Fourth Estate". 

"The media represented an indepoendent source of knowledge, not only informing the people about 
politics, but protecting them from the abuses of power."(p48). 

McNair points out that to realise this role the media needed to be an independent boby free from 
government interference. 

For the Press, (the first media) 

FREEDOM = INDEPENDENT ECONOMIC ORGANISATION. 

In a wave of technological determinism, the print technology complemented by the rise in literacy rate 
pushed newspapers from the position of product to the elite to that of the masses. 

Early 20th C News of the World and Daily Mail selling millions of copies. 

The Press has been lucky in many ways benefiting form the ideology of democracy fuelling the British 
Government, which allowed it a very large area of autonomy. Compared to the way the BBC was kept 
on the governmental leash during the days of John Reith for example, one can understand the enormous 
liberty which the Press enjoyed. 

THE BROADCASTING ENVIRONMENT. 


While the press has from the beginning functioned essentially as a set of capitalist businesses, 
broadcasting has taken a variety of organisational forms. 

Commercial Radio in the USA, Television 

(advertising revenue) 

As a Propanganda tool Soviet Russian and Fascist States of the 1930's and 40's, 

of Government 


National Service Utility 


Britain. 






BBC's role was to create ’an informed an reasoning public opinion as an essential part of the political 
process in a mass democratic society' (McNair quoting (Scanned and Cardiff, 1991:8)) p.50 

" The fact that airtime has been a scarce resource (at least until the advent of cable, satellite and digital 
television determined that the impartiality principle be retained by British Broadcasters throughout 
the twentieth century, with some exceptions(such as coverage of Northern Ireland) 

Therefore until recently , the leading prerogatives of the media. 

BROADCASTING 

OBJECTIVITY +IMPARTIALITY for broadcasting 

FOR THE PRESS 

PARTISANSHIP AND ADVOCACY 

Media as primary source of political information 

The result of this is that, and McNair argues it is supported by recent audience research, that the media 
have in the course of the twentieth century come to represent for most people, most of the time, their 
primary source of political information. "p51 

Blunder: 

"at a time when the public's confidence in many social and political institutions have steeply 
declined...voters have become more and more dependent on media resources...for impressiosn of what 
is at stake, as previous suppliers of guiding frameworks have lost their credibility"(1987,p.l70) 

P-51 

Media arethus important in agenda setting. 

McNAir, supporting himselfon McCobs 1981 and Weaver, seems to read a reliance of the Britisjh 
public on the media to "serach and sift reality"(p52) and to determin ethe importance of socila issues 
and priorities. 

"The media...are agenda-setters in their own capacity as providers of information , highlighting some 
issues and neglecting others."(McNair, 1999:52) 

INCIDENTS: 

1992 Tory Cabinet Minister David Mellor 

over affair with and actress, pushed to resign. 

1992-7 The Tory-bashing of the media over the sleaze-agenda, 

said to have led to the party's defeat in the 1997 election. 


CRITICISMS OF THE MEDIA 


" For some the very form of media output militates against understanding on the part of the audience. , 
while others perceived the media as ideological institutions in societies where political power is not 
distributed equitably or rationally but on the basis of class and economic status."(p54) 

POLITICS and MEDIA PRODUCTION 


Commercialisation. 

Greg Philo, says McNair, points out that the one ruling factor behind media practices and journalism is 
that of competition and of the pressure to get stories 

. .the need tomaximaise ratings has has been argued tobe drivig a shift in contenet away from the in- 
depth, often critcal, investigative jouimalsimfor which Britsh public service broadcasting hs been 
internationally renowned, towrds the racier style of characteristic of the tabloids." p 67. 






THE ORGANISATIONAL NEED FOR NEWS 


**************** 

End 

afcsic^csiesfcsic******* 

Section 5:The Meida as Political actors. 

" We begin at the most general level noting that the media are active in defining political 'reality'." P.73 

"Through the processes of newsgathering and production .. .the audience is finally presented with a 
'finished' articulation of what really’ matters in political affairs at any given time. Journalists 
communicate to us the 'meaning' of politics (Gerstle et al ., 1991). They insert the events of political life 
into narrative frameworks which allow them to be told as news stories. " p73 

" These frameworks do not spring fully formed from the journalistic pen.. .but develop over time in the 
interaction and competition between different news media, and between the various actors in, or 
sources of, a story." P.73 

Example: The dominant narrative framework for making sense of events within the British 
Conservative Party following the 1992 election was that of a 'leadership crisis’. JohnMajor as buffeted 
by the harsh winds of political misfortune. 

Paralell to that ran the Labour Party narrative,which after the death of John Smith in 1994 took the turn 
of following of the new Leader Tony Blair in reinventing the party as it were. 

THE PRESS 

Atparticulartimes,e.g elction times,McNair notes that the views are often expressed in terms of party 
preference. 

"Individual newspapers actively campaign onbehalf iof their preferred party and denigate criticise the 
the others."p75 

In effect McNair seesm toshow that newspapers are often subvjective and propagandist in their own 
right at particular times and in this sensecanbe considered tomotivate political outcomes. 

The same rule apllies to quality newspapers. 

Example: 

1991, not long before 1992 election, Rupert Murdoch's Sunday Times produced a report understaing 
some sordid links between Labour Leader NeilKinnock and the Soviet Communist Party.The story, 
according toMcNair was dramatised to propagandist proportions. 


The same trend of propagand ais seen tobe more blatant in the coverage of issues like The Gulf 
War.News come in forms intended to demonise and dehumanise the enemy. 





From: Jones, 1999 Soundbites and Spin doctors 


Jones(1999) opens his book with the declaration that: 

“There are many celebrated instances of when the pace and outcome of political events have been 
influenced and even determined by the way they were reported. Ministers and MPs have their defence : 
the soundbite and the spin doctor.” 

(Jones, 1999:1) 

Jones further elaborates on how “carefully worded answers are prepared before the interview to 
encapsulate their thoughts; public relations experts and other political propagandists then seek to 
explain and promote the meaning and implication in their replies.’’(Jones, 1999:1) 


Television & Politics 


“When Winston Churchill resigned as Prime Minister in 1955 he was still refusing to give interviews 
for television. His wartime radio broadcasts had been a source of inspiration for the country; but 
Churchill was not sure he could master the techniques which he felt were required for 
television”(Jones, 1999:9) 

He mentions that on the other hand, Churchill’s cabinet colleagues were trying to update their 
broadcasting skills and . .taking their first tentative steps towards a medium of communication which 
within less than a decade, was to replace daily newspapers as the public’s principal source of political 
information. ”(p9) 

“The mid-1990’s produced a comparable milestone when Tony Blair became the first British political 
leader to be chosen, in the view of many party activists, largely on the strength of his superiority as a 
television performer.” 

(Jones, 1999:9) 

He even goes as far as putting the degree of media popularity as a key element in putting Blair as 
leader of the Labour Party. Thus he argues that Gordon Brown, the Shadow Chancellor, “was seen as 
lacking Blair’s fluency and friendly spontaneity on television whereas Robin Cook, then Labour’s trade 
and industry spokesman, was not considered to be sufficiently telegenic to become a leader, having 
been described by some political commentators as resembling a garden gnome.” (Jones, 1999:9) 


For Jones, the omnipresence of television in households give it capacity to shape political events. 
According to him Newspapers even cut down on the coverage of political speeches in Britain leaving 
this task to the audio-visual media. Quality Press according to him offers only a factional account on 
political life, while the popular press focuses more on the personalities themselves in search of 
scandals. 

One factor Jones mentions which have thus changed the face of political news coverage in Britain is 
market pressure. For him , the liberty given to the Press, under Margaret Thatcher, to expand into the 
television and radio, made the media sphere a competitive arena, which limited the scope of political 
coverage to these very restricted formats. 

Entry of Cameras. 


1989 is a significant year in the history of British Parliament, for it marked as Jones outlines, the entry 
of Television cameras into the house of commons. 

"Television cameras were finally allowed in the house of commons as a result of pressure which had 
built up over the preceding two decades" (Jones, 1999:12) 

Even this he says was allowed on an experimental basis , and again "only approved by fifty-four 
votes"(pl2). Margaret Thatcher he says, "fought a last ditch campaign against the cameras."(p 12) 







Jones also points out to what extent by that time Television coverage of politics had established itself 
into the British intelligentsia as an imperative of an industrialised nation.: 

" By refusing for so long to allow television access to their deliberations, MP's had made themselves 
something of a laughing stock. The House of Commons was almost the last parliament among the 
leading industrialised countries to be televised; even the House of Lords had allowed the cameras in in 
1986. Radio Broadcasts from the commons had been permitted since 1878, and until MP’s and 
ministers finally relented their vision news bulletins and other programmes. So great was the desire of 
producers and editors to illustrate political reports with actuality from the Commons that a radio 
soundbite was considered was considered better than nothing ." 

(Jones, 1999:12-3) 

One of my first duties on becoming a BBC correspondent at Westminster in the early 1970's was to 
listen to Prime Minister's questions, prepare a summary of what had been said and then rewrite my 
report in the form of a two way conversation." 

(Jones,1999:13) 

The radio, when it was introduced , did little to popularise the dealings of the House of Commons,. 
Rather, the rowdiness tended to paint an unfavourable picture of the proceedings.: 

"The jeers and shouts of the MP's tended to get amplified by the microphones...With only the sound of 
raucous behaviour to guide them, listeners felt they were eavesdropping on the proceedings of a 
beargarden." 

(Jones, 1999:13) 




